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THE MIRROR. 


THE GARDENER'S WIFE. 

The cut of the present number gives a 
representation of a mournful scene which 
occurred during the war. We find the affect- 
ing story in the “ Life and Military Memoirs 
of the Duke of Wellington,” published by 
Willoughby and Co., given on the autho- 
rity of Dr. Southey, who had it from a 
British officer, to whom it was related by 
the surviving sufferer. The same noble 
spirit which animated the ill-fated wife, he 
states to have been frequently found among 
the women of Portugal. 

A young man who held the situation of 
under-gardener, at the Botanical Gardens 
of Coimbra, had a young wife of superior 
personal attractions. Among the vicissi- 
tudes which marked the protracted contest 
in the Peninsula, the Portuguese army, 
with its British allies, was on one occasion 
obliged to withdraw. The gardener, with 
his wife and infant, occupied probably in 
saving what they wanted to take with them, 
delayed their departure till some of the 
advanced guard of the French drew near, 
and eventually they were overtaken in the 
little town of Soure, by several stragglers 
who were seeking for plunder. A lovely 
girl of eighteen was regarded by them as a 
tempting prize, and the brutes having de- 
termined, by lot or otherwise, to which of 
them she should belong, in the plenitude 
of their barbarity secured the husband’s 
hands behind his back, while the ruffian 
who claimed the weeping young woman as 
his own, attempted to tear the infant from 
her arms, and prepared to offer her the 
vilest outrage, in the presence even of her 
aged mother and captive husband. With 
the fond devotion ofa parent, she resolutely 
resisted his attempts to deprive her of her 
child. Incessed at this, and at her uncom- 
promising opposition to his ou us 
rudeness, he threatened her with instant 
death if she continued her resistance. To 
give greater effect to the atrocious menace 

e drew back a few paces, levelled his 
musket at her, and appeared about to pull 
the trigger, expecting a sense of danger 
would awe the afflicted beauty into trem- 
bling submission. 

He raised his voice, and fiercely swore 
that ifshe still refused she should die. 

The poor girl looked disdainfully at him 
but would make no concession. 

“ Give in,” said he, “ or I fire.” 

“Then, Devil, fire,” was the afflicted 
one’s reply. 

e@ exasperated ruffian paused no 
longer ; the fatal shot was sped, and mo- 
ther and child sunk dead at his feet. 

This deed of blood perpetrated, the 
heartless wretches stripped the corpse, 
and compelled the unhappy husband to 
earry the clothes of his murdered wife to 


Thomer. The outraged husband there 
told his melancholy story to a Portuguese 
nobleman, who then served under Napoleon 
against his own countrymen. He, how- 
ever, if he mentioned the same to the 
French commander, had not sufficient in- 
fluence over him to command attention, 
and the miscreant was allowed to go un- 
punished. 

The distracted husband, in the course of 
a few weeks, effected his escape, and got 
back to Coimbra. There he was received 
with yreat kindness and sympathy. A 
subscription was raised for his relief, but 
the losses he had to deplore were such as 
ery A could not repair. Incurable sor- 
row had taken possession of the bereft 
husband and’ father, and he soon rejoined 
his wife and child in the grave, dying of a 
broken heart. 


THE LATE EARL GREY. 


On Thursday, the 17th inst., Earl Grey 
closed his mortal career, in his eighty- 
second year. He has so long acted a 
conspicuous part, that some notice of that 
life which has at length reached its ter- 
mination, will be expected. A sketch of 
his career, free from that political bias 
whi-:h, on one side or the other, marks all 
the notices which have appeared in the 
newspapers, will be acceptable to most 
readers. . 

His lordship was the son of General Sir 
Charles Grey, who was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Grey de Howick, and 
subsequently, in 1806, to the dignity of 
Earl Grey and Viscount Howick. He 
died on the 14th November, 1807, and his 
titles descended to the late earl. ‘ 

Tt was the lot of this nobleman to live in 
most eventful times. His political course 
may be described in few words. He com- 
menced life with the American war, and 
lived to see and to sanction the early pro- 
ceedings of the French revolutionists. He 
opposed the war against the republic and 


inst Buonaparte, from @ continuance of 
ich he anticipated the most fatal re- 
sults. He successfully assailed the cele- 
brated orders in council, saw the war 
brought to a triumphant conclusion, took 
an active part in opposing the government 
at the time of Queen Caroline’s trial, sup- 

rted Catholic emancipation, became 
Prime Minister, carried the Reform Bill, 
and retired in 1834. 

The late earl was born at Fallowden, 
near Alnwick, in Northumberland, on the 
13th of March, 1764. He went to Eton at 
® very early age, and was in the same 
class with Mr. Whitbread. From Eton 
he was transferred to King’s College; 
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Cambridge, while under the of 
sixtee:; he left the university before he 
reached his nineteenth year, with the view 
of making what was then called “the 

d tour.” This he contrived to com- 
plete in less than two years, though he 
visited France, Spain, and Italy. He 
joined the suite of the Duke and Duchess 
of Cumberland, who were then at Rome, 
and was present at the interview which 
took place between the duke and the pore: 
But political circumstances soon induced 
him to return to England. He had been 
somewhat distinguished both at school and 
college, and his friends expected from him 
the display of great talents; and he, at all 
events, was not the man to balk their ex- 
pectations through any want of confidence 
either in his gifts or his acquirements. He 
came home to stand the chances of a par- 
liamentary contest; and, although then 
only twenty years of age, he was re- 
turned for the county of Northumberland. 
It was rather inconvenient that he should 
bea minor. It was not quite correct that 
& great county should be encumbered with 
a member who could neither speak nor 
vote. It was not an auspicious beginning 
that the great Refurmer—himself so sen- 
sitive on the subject of perfect representa- 
tien—should commence his parliamentary 


life by assuming @ trust which ‘he law 
forbude him to discharge, and layin 


claim to a seat in the legislature whic 
the immaturity of his age rendered it im- 
possible for him to fill, But this was not 
the only strange circumstance which 
marked the commencement of his political 
career. The first occasion upon which he 
addressed the House of Commons was for 
the purpose of opposing Mr. Pitt’s well- 
known treaty of commerce with France. 
His father had been actively engaged in 
the American war. This probably in- 
duced him to look both on America and 
France with deep suspicion and distrust; 
he, therefore, strenuously contended that 
one of the objects at which Frauce aimed 
was to monopolise the trade with Ame- 
rica. 

The next occasion on which he came 
forward in Parliament was to bring a 
direct charge against the minister for 
having dismissed his cousin, Lord Tanker- 
ville, from the office of postmaster-general ; 
but the most memorable event in the early 
part of his career was the agitation of 
parliamentary reform. On the 30th of 
April, 1792, he brought forward his first 
motion on the subject of parliamentary re- 
form, the principal petition in favour of it 
having proceeded from the society called 
“ the Friends of the People,” the proceed- 
ings of which association had already very 
seriously alarmed the government. This 
petition set forth the incongruities in our 


61 
system of mtation, and prayed for 


their removal, as well as for the restoration 
of triennial parliaments, and the enact- 
ment of laws for diminishing the expenses 
at elections. Upon this and other peti- 
tions he founded a motion for a committee 
of inquiry, which was opposed by Pitt, 
Jenkinson, Wyndham, and Burke; the 
numbers on a division being 282 to 41. 
After this, the question of reform was not 
brought under the consideration of Par- 
liament for many years. 

In the year 1806, the father of Mr. Grey 
becoming an earl, that gentleman assumed 
the title by courtesy of Lord Howick. On 
the death of Mr. Pitt, the Tory party 
found it necessary for a few months to 
withdraw from the conduct of public 
affairs; and an administration was formed 
in which Lord Howick filled the post of 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the leader- 
ship of the House of Commons devolving 
on Mr. Fox, who held the seals of the 
Foreign-office. In a few months after his 
accession to power the earthly career of 
Mr. Fox was unexpectedly brought to a 
close, and Lord Howick became the Fo- 
reign Secretary. The Whig ministry of 
this period was not destined to be of very 
long duration. The views which they took 
of the penal laws affecting the Roman 
Catholics were quite sufficient to insure 
their downfall at the earliest moment that 
the king could possibly dispense with their 
services. It is well known that they laid 
claim to the privilege of submitting their 
advice to his Majesty on this subject from 
time to time—ia fact, whenever they might, 
in the exercise of their discretion, deem it 
expedient so todo. As the king would 
not hear of this, he gave them an abrupt 
dismissal; the Portland ministry was 
formed, and for twenty-three years after- 
wards Lord Grey remained in opposition. 
He ceased to be a minister on the 25th of 
March, 1807; on the 14th of November, in 
the same year, he succeeded to his father’s 
honours, and took his seat in the House 
of Peers. 

His lordship had been married by spe- 
cial license at the house of his father-in- 
luw, in Hertford-street, May-fair, on the 
18th of November, 1794, to Mary Eliza- 
beth, only daughter of the Right Hon. 
William Brabazon Ponsonby, afterwards 
first Lord Ponsonby. Her ladyship still 
survives, and the issue of their marria 
amounted to no fewer than sixteen chil- 
dren, of whom six were daughters, and ten 
sons. Two of Lord Grey’s sons are in the 
army, two in the navy, two in the church, 
and two (including the present earl) not 
engaged in-any profession. Four of his 
daughters are living, and eight of his sena: 
of the latter, only four are married, 
former, four also were married, but the 
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eldest of these was the late Countess Dow - 
ager of Durham; the youngest of his 
children is now six-and-twenty years of 
age. Surrounded by this almost patri- 
archal family, Lord Grey attained to a 
degree of domestic happiness which does 
not always fall to the lot of public men. 

In 1809, when the Whigs had an oppor- 
tunity of coming in, he and the late Lord 
Grenville declined any basis for the for- 
mation of a ministry which excluded what 
was called “ Catholic emancipation.” As 
@ consequence of this, the Perceval mi- 
nistry was formed, and Lord Grey conti- 
nued to occupy the barren field of oppo- 
sition. At this distance of time, and with 
the glories of the Indian and the Penin- 
sular campaigns of Wellington remem- 
bered at least in their consequences, it 
seems hardly credible that such a man as 
Lord Grey could be found depreciating 
their value, and denying the thanks of 
Parliament to the hero of Assaye and 
‘Lelavera, 

The regency in 1811, and the assassina- 
tion of Mr. Perceval in the year 1812, 
presented another upportunity of which 
many persons thought that the Whigs 
might avail themselves; but ~ possessed 
neither sufficient influence with the sove- 
reign nor the people to form a ministry; 
and the futility of attempting to induce 
moderate men of both parties to coalesce 


was most strikingly displayed in the total 
failure of every effort, proceeding from 
men of that stamp, to collect and unite 
the elements of a government. On the 
death of Mr. Perceval, Lord Liverpool 
made an attempt to form a cabinet; this 
failing, the next a by the Regent 


was to send for rd Wellesley, who 
opened with Mr. Canning and others a 
series of lengthened negotiations. Pend- 
ing these, the House of Commons came to 
a resolution to address the Regent, pray- 
ing that he would form an efficient go- 
vernment; and it was generally supposed, 
from the tone of the discussions which 
took place on that occasion, that the 
House of Commons were not unfavourable 
to the formation of ministry upon prin- 
ciples of moderate Liberalism. Neither 
the Whigs on the one hand, nor Lord 
Liverpool’s friends on the other, would 
consent to act under the premiership of 
the Marquis Wellesley. @ then Mar- 
quis of Hastings (Lord Moira) was next 
entrusted with authority to attempt the 
formation of a cabinet, and from his 
known coincidence uf sentiment with the 
Grey and Grenville party, it was thought 
that every obstacle to their acceptance of 
office would be removed; but these noble 
lords, not content with the concession to 
them of full political power, demanded 
dismissals from the royal household to an 


extent which had never before, under simi- 
lar circumstances, been required, The 
attempt failed, and at length the Earl of 
Liverpool formed a government which 
lasted for fifteen years, and during the 
whole of that period Lord Grey offered to 
the greater part of its measures the most 
strenuous resistance. In 1818 Lord Sid- 
mouth issued his memorable circular ad- 
dressed to lords-lieutenant of counties, 
informing them that the law officers of the 
Crown were of opinion that magistrates 
possessed the power of holding to bail 
persons found selling writings which were 
deemed, though not by a legal adjudication 
decided to be, seditious or blasphemous 
libels. The circular requested each lord- 
lieutenant to notify this opinion to the 
magistrates within their respective coun- 
ties. The circular had been principally 
directed against Lord Grey’s friends, the 
Reformers; and, of course, it was alike 
agreeable to his feelings and his interest 
to place his ancient enemies in the wrong. 
In the attempt to do this he was by no 
means unsuccessful, and the fact that the 
circular was never acted on may in part 
be imputed to his exertions, 

The next memorable proceeding in 
which Lord Grey took any very active 
share was the Bill of Pains and Penalties 
against Queen Caroline, the consort of 
George iV. ‘The result of those pro- 
ceedings was too remarkable to be even 
yet forgotten, though the details are too 
distressing to be remembered without 
pain. In the period which elapsed be- 
tween this great event and the dissolution 
of the Liverpool ministry, few occurrences 
seemed to call for the interference of Lord 
Grey. He sanctioned the recognition of 
the South American Republics, and the 
commercial policy of the Huskisson school. 
It was his practice to make annual 
speeches in favour of what was called 
“Catholic emancipation,” and in 1800 had 
been a strenuous opponent of the Irish 
union; but when in power, he sanctioned 
bills for Irish coercion. 

The ministry, which had continued since 
the death of Mr. Perceval, gave up the 
ghost when it lost its head, and the kin 
sent for Mr. Canning. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, Lord Eldon, Sir R. Peel, and the 
rest of the higher Tories, threw up office; 
it therefore became necessary to make 
overtures to the Whigs. But Lord Grey 
was impracticable. It is difficult to ima- 
gine that he was influenced by any other 
motives than these:—Mr. Canning, though 
disposed to Roman Catholic relief, to free- 
dom of trade, and to a liberal foreign 
policy, was deeply pledged against parlia- 
mentary reform; and the public, though 
pretty well accustomed to political tergi- 
versation, would be scarcely prepared for 
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a coalition between the most redoubted 
champion of refurm and the man who 
often exerted his unrivalled eloquence to 
make the House rally round Gatton, Old 
Serum, and Hazlemere. Lord Grey had 
by that time attained a station in the poli- 
tical world which, according to his own 
judgment at least, entitled him to reject 
any subordinate situation in the cabinet; 
Mr. Canning already held the chief office, 
and had been commissioned to form a 
ministry. The short-lived government 
which Mop 9 was enabied to or- 
ganise did not, however, enjoy the su} 
of Lord Grey. " ot 
The accession of William 1V, the decla- 
ration of the Duke of Wellington against 
parliamentary reform, the unsettled state 
of England, the revolution of the barri- 
cades, and the oft-repeated complaints 
against rotten boroughs and aristocratic 
influence, led to a demand so general and 
so peremptory for a change in the repre- 
sentation of the people, that Lord Gre 
was enabled to place himself at the he 
of a ministry pledged to “reform, to re- 
trenchment, and to non-interference.” 
With respect to the last of these, how- 
ever, it may truly be said that England 
was never more intimately connected with 
the internal affairs of Spain, Portugal, 


Poland, Turkey, Holland, and Switzer- 
land, than during the ministry of Earl 


Grey. His retrenchment—exercised upon 
the salaries of overworked clerks—left in 
@ great measure untouched the larger 
branches of the public expenditure, and 
never for a moment interfered with the 
exercise of that patronage which ‘filled 
almost every department of the state with 
his sons, his brothers, his nephews, and 
his cousins. In his administration the 
Reform Bill was carried, and the New 
Poor-law. On the 22d of November, 1830, 
he kissed hands as First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and on the 9th of July, 1834, he 
finally withdrew from the service of the 
crown; but, in the month of May, 1832, 
he was for a short time out of office, owing 
to the successive defeats on the subject of 
reform which he experienced in the House 
of Lords. 


His lordship’s death .was caused by an 
attack of ysis ; for some time his 
health had been declining, the greater por- 
tion of his family were therefore in attend- 
ance at the moment of his, decease, and he 
ae life with as little of corporeal suf- 
fering as could reasonably be expected to 
accompany the last struggle. 


BALLOONS IN THEIR INFANCY. 


Mr. Dudley Costello, in his. tour through 
the Valley of the Meull, gives us a very 


rich balloon story. The trick of the ¢o- 
wardly zeronaut, and its appropriate reward, 
are good ; but still more amusing is the 
representation made of the destitution of 
the Virgin at La Roche. No house- 
maid seems to have been more in want of 
holiday attire than Notre Dame, till, happily, 
her pressing need was relieved by a sup- 
ply from above. 

“The vi of La Roche was, about 
sixty years since, the scene of an occur- 
rence which sufficiently shows how iso- 
lated it was, and how completely ignorant 
its inhabitants were of what was then 
causing the liveliest sensation throughout 
the country. It was at the time when the 
discovery of serostation had begun to ex- 
cite attention, when Blanchard, the #ro- 
naut—unworthy, however, as he appeared 
of the title of ‘ anaeds which has always 
been the property, de rigueur, of those who 
sail the skies—arrived at Liege. He ob- 
tained from the authorities permission to 
construct his halloon in the citadel, and 
establish a laboratory to supply him with 
the gas necessary for inflation. Every- 
body in the city and its neighbourhood 
impatiently awaited the issye of an expe- 
riment fraught to them with so much 
novelty; and the.18th of December, 1786, 
was fixed upon for the ascent. On the 
day appointed, the crowd to obtain ad- 
mission to the citadel was so great, that a 
serious accident had nearly occurred, from 
the great pressure of the people anxious to 
secure the best places; it was, however, 
happily averted, and the numerous ta- 
tors, amongst whom were the Prince 
Bishop and all the municipal officers, were 
finally accommodated in safety. At a 
signal given by the discharge of artillery, 
the covering that concealed the balloon 
was all at once withdrawn, and the many- 
coloured orb appeared, held down to the 
earth, from which it seemed eager to 
escape, by a dozen men who grasped the 
cords. Blanchard was seated on the car. 
The immense machine was gently swayed 
over to where the prince was stationed, 
and Madame de Berlaimunt, who sat be- 
side him, descended from the platform 
with a bouquet in her hand, which she 
presented to the sronaut. Blanchurd, 
affecting to stoop to receive it, desired the 
soldiers to cut the cords, and at the same 
time that the balloon flew up with the 
rapidity of lightning, quietly slid down to 
the ground, where he lay as if stunned by 
the fall. The prince rose in anger, and 
turning to those who sat near him, ex- 
claimed, ‘I was warned of the trick which 
this fellow intended to play us; but I 
could not. believe that the impudent 
Frenchman would have audacity enough 
to sully his honour and reputation ty an 
act offensive to a whole people.’ en, 
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turning towards Blanchard, who still pre- 
tended to be in a swoon, ‘I am not the 
dupe of your miserable jugglery;’ he 
added, ‘ you shall not be lost sight of till 
you have constructed another balloon; and 
if you' do not go up in it, you shall be 
handed over to the arm of justice, and 
lose your head like @ common robber.’ 
Having uttered these words, he immedi- 
ately got into his carriage, and returned 
to the palace. In the meantime the 
tenantless balloon soared majestically into 
the air, was for some time kept in view, 
and finally disappeared in the direction of 
the Ardennes. Now it ha pened, sur ces 
entrefaites, that a t discussion had 
arisen in the little village of La Roche, in 
which piety and poverty were at issue. 
The images of the patron saint and the 
Holy Virgin were both in a pitiable con:li- 
tion as regarded costume, and the inhabi- 
tants were too poor to supply the wants of 
each; a collection was made, but it did not 
realise more than enough to purchase a 
robe for one. Opinions were divided, 
some declaring for the patron saint, others 
‘ for Our Lady; the partizans of the former 
were in the majority, and on the day of 
his féte he appeared, ‘clinquant-neuz,’ in a 
og of greut splendour. But scarcely 
ad his image received the honour due, 
when a wondrous object greeted the asto- 


nished eyes of the villagers, by the appear- 
ance in the sky of an enormous globe of 
resplendent hue, which descended directly 


upon the tower of the church. It was 
found on examination to be composed of 
silk, and the inhabitants of La Roche were 
at once convinced that it was a present 
from the Virgin to deck her image! They 
acted immediately upon this impression— 
the balloon was at once cut into pieces, 
and a series of robes was made that have 
honourably sustained the credit of the 
Virgin's wardrobe from that day to this.” 


ANECDOTES OF MR. PITT. 


In the memoirs of Lady H. Stanhope 
there are some anecdotes of Pitt which are 
not generally known. Her ladyship re- 
‘ports on 

HIS CONSIDERATENESS. 

“ Scmetimes he would say to me, ‘Hester, 
you know we have got such a one rape | 
down. I believe his wound is hardly wel 
yet, and I heard him say, that he felt nuch 
relieved by fomentations of such a herb: 
perhaps you will see that he finds in his 
chamber all that he wants,’ Of another 
he would say—‘I think he drinks ass's 
milk; I should like him to have his morn- 
ing’s draught.” 

f the name of the individual were pre- 
served, for whom this refreshing beverage 
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was to be procured, it might throw some 
light on the cause of Mr. Pitt’s tenderness, 
HIS BENEVOLENCE. 

“He had four grooms, who died of con- 
sumption, from being obliged to ride so 
hard: after him; for they drank, and caught 
cold, and so ruined their constitutions, 
This one I am speaking of, when first ut- 
tacked in the lungs, was placed at Knights- 
bridge, and then sent to the sea-side. One 
day, Mr. Pitt, speaking of him, said to me 
—‘The poor fellow, I am afraid, is very 
bad: I have been thinking of a way to 
give him a little consolation. I suspect he 
is in love with Mary, the house-maid; for, 
one morning, early, I found them talking 
closely together, and she was covered with 
blushes. Couldn’t you contrive, without 
hurting his feelings, to get her to attend on 
him in his illness?’ Accordingly, soon 
after, when he was about to set off for 
Hastings, I went to see him. ‘ Have you 
nobody,’ I asked him, ‘ whom you will like 
to go to the seaside with you?—your sister 
or your mother?’ ‘No, thunk you, my 
lady.’ ‘ Thereis the still-room maid, would 
you like her?’ *Ah, my lady, she has a 
preat deal to do, and is always wanted.’ 
From one to another, I at last mentioned 
Mary, and I saw I had hit on the right 

rson; but, however, he only observed, 

e should like to see her before he went. 
Mary was, therefore, sent to him; and the 
soul of their conversation was, that he 
told her he would marry her if he recover- 
ed, or leave her all hehad if he died—which 
he did.” 
HIS DISCERNMENT. 

“Mr. Pitt once obtained a servant in a 
very odd way. Riding on the moors with 
a friend, they came to one of those flocks 
of geese, which, picked of their feathers, 
are driven about by a boy, with a bit of 
red rag atthe end of along stick. ‘ Wemust 
ride round,’ said Mr. Pitt, ‘we shall never 

t through this immense flock.’ ‘Yes, 

ut you may,’ cried a sharp-looking boy, 
who had heard him, ‘if you will only keep 
your horses quiet. Sh—sh—ee—ee—ayi 
—ayi,’ and the boy waved his stick here 
and there, and in a minute or two the flock 
opened, and, wheeling to the left and right 
in regular im ges a, 4 through 
which they rode. ‘‘that must be a clever 
lad,’ observed Mr. Pitt; ‘he manceuvres 
his little army in a wonderful manner—a 
general could not do it better;’ and ho 
ordered the m to inquire who he be- 
longed to. A day or two after he was sent 
for, aud put into the stables. Next, he was 
made an under-groom; then taken to town 
to wait on the other servants, and after- 
wards made a footman. He became Mr. 
Pitt’s valet, ‘proved a valuable servant, 
but died when but twenty-seven years of 
age.” 
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HIS DISINTERESTEDNESS. 

“Never was there such a disinterested 
man; he invariably refused every bribe, 
and declined every present that was offered 
to him. Those which came to him from 
abroad he left to rot in the Custom-house; 
and some of his servants, after quitting his 
service, knowing he never inquired about 
them any more, went and claimed things of 
this sort; for Mr. Pitt would read the 
letter, and think no more of it. I could 
name those who have pictures hanging in 
their rooms—pictures by Flemish masters, 
of great value—procured in this way.” 


HIS VIEW OF THE VALUE OF WEALTH. 


“ Mr. Pitt used to say of Lord Carring- 
ton, when he saw him unable to eat his 
dinner in comfort, because he had a letter 
to write to his steward about some estate 
or another—‘ voila ['embarras de richesses:’ 
but when he heard of some generous ac- 
tion done by a wealthy man—‘ There’s the 
pleasure of being rich,’ he would cry.” 


HI8 INTEGRITY. 

“ ‘Trecollect once a hackney-coach draw- 
ing up to the door, out of which got four 
men: doctor, they had a gold box with 
them as big as that’ (and she held her 
hands nearly a foot apart to show the 
size of it), ‘containing £100,000 in bank 
notes. They had found out the time when 
he was alone, and made him an offer of it. 
It. was all interest that guided them, but 
they pretended it was patriotism :—rich 
merchants, who were to get a pretty penny 
by the job. He very politely thanked them, 
and returned the present. I was once in 
the city at an Irish linen warehouse—very 
rich people, but such a nasty place—so 
dark! Jou know those narrow streets. 
They offered to buy Hollwood for him, pay 
his debts, aud make him independent of 
the king, if he would contrive to take office; 
for he was out at the time. I mentioned 
itto him, as I thought it my duty to do 
so, but he would not listen to any such 
proposal.” 

HIS FEELINGS TOWARDS THE BOURBONS. 

“*T once heard a great person,’ added 
she, ‘in conversation with him on the sub- 
ject, and Mr. Pitt’s reply was, ‘ Whenever 

can make peace, whether with a consul, 
or with whosoever it is at the head of the 
French government, provided I can have 
any dependence on him, I will do it.’ Mr. 
Pitt had a sovereign contempt for the 
Bourbons, and the only merit he allowed 
to any one of them was to him who was 
afterwards Charles X, whose gentlemanly 
Manners and mild demeanour he could not 
be otherwise than pleased with. Mr. Pitt 
Never would consent to their guing to court, 
because it would have been a recognition 


of Louis XVIIL’ ” 


HIS RELIGION, OR WANT OF 1T. 

“Being told that Gifford had repre- 
sented him to have died manifesting a 
great sense of the importance of religion— 
‘Who is it that says it of him?’ asked 
Lady Hester. ‘Dr. Prettyman and Sir 
Walter Farquhar.’ ‘ Ob! it’s all a lie,’ she 
replied, rather indignantly :—‘ Dr. Pretty- 
man was fast asleep, when Mr. Pitt died: 
Sir Walter Farquhar was not there; and 
nobody was present but James. I was 
the last person who saw him, except James, 
and I left him about eight o’clock, for I saw 
him struggling as if he wanted to speak, and 
Idid not like to make him worse.’ After.a 
short pause, she resumed:—* What should 
Mr. Pitt make such a speech for, who never 
went to church in his life? Nothing pre- 
vented his going to church when he was at 
Walmer: but he never even talked about 
religion, and never brought it upon the 

t.”” 


HIS PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

“Mr. Pitt had nothing remarkable in 
his appearance; Mr. Pitt's was not a face 
that gave one the idea of a clever man. As 
he walked through the park, you would 
have taken him for a t, or some such 

rson, thin, tall, and rather awkward; 
ooking upwards as if his ideas were en air, 
and not remarking what was passing around 
him: there was no expression in him at 
such # moment.” 


LINES 
WRITTEN BY A YOUNG LADY OF FIFTEEN, 
UPON A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE OF THE 
MADONNA, IN THE PALACE OF THE 
MARQUIS DE B——. 


I stood within an o!d Italian hall, 
Where meliow light through tinted windows 
stream’d, 
And lovely things hung pictared from the wall, 
Sach as a Raphael only could have dreame.'. 


1 gazed upon a glorious Virgin’s face, 
Until | deemed some angel’s hand had sped 

The brush that painted with such heav’nly. grace, 
Madon1a leaning o’er the Saviour’s head. 


Lovely, indeed, she was, with her long hair, 

That from her brow rolled down in braids of gold, 
And with that look of fond maternal care, 

With which she did her fair young child enfold. 


From her dark eyes by silken lashes veiled, 

There gleamed a spirit which was not of earth. 
As ifthe mother at that instant hailed 

The world’s redemption in her infant’s birth. 


The thought of God, the mother’s earthly joy, 
Were biended ia her ran Ree ne smile; 
Shs gazed with pride upon her blooming boy,— 
Yet seem’d to think upon his death the while. 
A thing so fraught with holiness and light, 
As that sweet picture I have never seen; 
And the old scriptural page for ever bright, 
Must that great painter’s truthful guide have 


J. FG. 




















































































































































The Wandering Jew. 
Bry EUGENE SUE. 
Translated by the Author of the “ Student's 


rench Grammar,” translator of Huyo’s 


“ Rhine,” Soulie’s “ Marguérite,” §c. 


VOLUME THE NINTH. 


CHAPTER XIII.— CONTINUED. 


M. Hardy listened to Rodin with intense 
eagerness. The Jesuit’s description of a 
concealed and ardent passion awoke in him 
a recollection that caused many a tear; and 
the quietude which the language of Ga- 
briel had produced in his mind was suc- 
ceeded by deep agitation. Rodin, having 
partly attained his object, continued :— 

“ The fatal day arrived. M. de Rancey 
was obliged to join his regiment; but after 
a short campaign he returned more in love 
than ever. It was night—he entered the 
lady's chamber, palpitating with hope and 
desire. She had died in the morning. Two 
candles were burning beside the couch of 
death. He would not believe she was dead. 
He threw himself on his knees, and raised 
the beautiful head which he so cherished 
and adored, to cover it with kisses. It 
parted from the body, and remained in his 
hands. Yes,” added Rodin, seeing M. 
Hardy recoil, pale and mute with terror, 
“she had sunk under a disease, so rapid 
and extraordinary, that she had not had time 
to receive the last sacrament. After her 
decease, the doctors cut up her beautiful 
form to find out the cause of her death.” 

When Rodin had proceeded thus far in 
his recital, the day was drawing to a close; 
and in the midst of the faint twilight that 
now reigned in this silent chamber, was 
dimly seen the pale and sinister counte- 
nance of Rodin, who was dressed in his long 
black robe, and his eyes were sparkling like 
those of a fiend—M. Hardy, a prey to the 
violent emotions caused by this strange re- 
cital, remained awe-struck and immove- 
able, waiting with an inexpressible mixture 
of curiosity, fear, and anguish, for Rodin to 
resume his narrative. At length, while 
wiping off the cold perspiration that stood 
on his brow, he demanded—* And what 
became of de Rancey ?” 

“ Two days after he renounced the world 
and shut himself up in ‘solitude. At first 
his conduct was frightful. In his despair 
he uttered cries of rage and sorrow, that 
were heard far off, and twice he attempted 
to kill himself to escape fron: his terrible 
visions,” 

“ Had he visions?” said M. Hardy, with 
redoubled curiosity. 


“Yes,” replied in, solemnly ; “he had 


frightful visions. He saw her he had loved 
On her 


in the midst of eternal flames! 
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beautiful face, disfigured by frightful tor- 
ture, was the despairing laugh of the 
damned. She gnashed her teeth with rage, 
and writhed in agony; she wept tears of 
blood, and cried out, in an avenging voice, 
* You, who ruined me, may you be cursed 
—cursed—cursed!’ ”’ 

In pronouncing the three last words, Ro- 
din advanced three steps towards M.Hardy, 
accompanying each step with a menacing 
gesture. The latter, trembling in every 
limb, his hands clasped, and his eyes fixed 
and dilated with terror, repeated after 
Rodin—* Cursed—cursed—cursed! ’ Then 
he cried out “ And I, too, shall be cursed! 
She whom I caused to forget her sucred 
duties in the eyes of man, and rendered 
guilty in the eyes of God; she, one day 
plunged in eternal flames, writhing in 
agony, and weeping tears of blood, will cry 
to me from the bottom of that abyss, 
‘ Cursed—cursed—cursed!’ Who knows 
whether she is not now cursing me. Per- 
haps she has been drowned in crossing the 
ocean. Oh God! she, too, has perhaps died 
in her sins, and is damned for ever! Oh! 
have pity on her; let thy wrath fall on me, 
for I alone am guilty.” 

“My dear son,” said Rodin, “ calm your- 
self, and listen to me, for you will see that 
it was prayer which saved M. de Rancey, and 
made a saint of him. One day when his 
sorrow was at its height, he was visited by 
a good priest—an Abbé Gabriel—who ini- 
tiated him into the holy mysteries of 
prayer, by which his sufferings were re- 

ieved, and his faith and his hope aug- 

mented. Then, instead of forgetting the 
woman he loved, he passed hours in thiak- 
ing of her, and in praying for her salvation. 
Divine music at length broke on his ear, a 
light, not of this world, penetrated his eves, 
and the woman he adored appeared to him 
encircled with light.” 

“She was saved by his prayers!” ex- 
claimed M. Hardy. 

“ Yes,” replied Rodin; “she no longer 
wept tears of blood, nor writhed in agony; 
she was a thousand times more beautiful 
than before, and smiling on her lover she 
said to him, in a tender tone, ‘ Thy prayers 
have saved me.’ Then radient with elicity, 
she stooped, and, with her lips perfumed 
with immortality, pressed those of her 
lover.” 

“Oh,” cried M. Hardy, completely be- 
side himself, “take me to a cell, or the tomb, 
and let me have only one moment of such 
bliss.” 

The door of the apartment was now 
opened, and d’Aigrigny entered with 4 
cloak on his arm, and a servant following 
him with a light. 

About ten minutes after this scene, a do- 
zen robust-looking men, headed by Agri- 
cola, entered the Rue Vanguard, and di- 
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pected their steps towards the house of the 
Jesuits. This was a deputation of M. 
Hardy’s workmen coming to thank him for 
having promised to return among them. 
Agricola saw a post-chaise leave the 
door of the asylum; the horses, whip- 
and goaded by the postilion, were gal- 
ng swiftly. The nearer the coach ap- 
ached Agricola, the more alarmed he 
Gisame. At length, yielding to a presen- 
timent which he could not repress, he 
rushed towards the hurses, crying, Follow 
me, my friends!” 
“Postilion, ten louis!—Gallop!—Crush 
him under the wheels!" cried d’Aigrigny. 
The postilion, striking Agricola a vi- 
rous blow, with the handle of his whip, 
nocked him down, and then drove r:- 
pidly away. 
Agricola’s companions, who neither un- 
derstood his conduct nor the meaning of 
his words, hastened to his aid. 


CHAPTER XIV.—SOUVENIRS. 

Marshal Simon, since his arrival in 
Paris, occupied, along with his two 
daughters, a house in the Rue des Trois 
Fréres. Before introducing the reader 
into this modest abode, we will briefly 
recall a few facts to his memory. 

On the day that M. Hardy’s factory was 
burnt down, the Marshal had gone to con- 


sult his father on a question of the highest 
importance, and to confide to him the pain- 
ful apprehensions which the increasing 
sadness of his daughters caused him—a 
sadness of which he could not discover the 


origin. It will be remembered that the 
Marshal cherished, in the extreme, the 
memory of Napoleon. One day the 
emperor, in an access of joy and paternal 
kindness, conducted the Marshal to the 
cradle of the king of Rome, and, pointing 
proudly to the beautiful child as it lay 
asleep, said, “ My old friend, swear to me 
that you will be as devoted to the son as 
you have been-to the father.” 
The Marshal took this oath, and kept 
it; fur, during the Restoration, he, at the 
of a military conspiracy in favour of 
Napoleon II, tried, in vain, to gain over a 
regiment of cavalry at that time under the 
command of the Marquis d’Aigrigny; be- 
trayed and denounced, he fled to Poland, 
and thus escaped death. It is not neces- 
sary to recall to mind the success which 
conducted the Marshal from Poland to In- 
dia; and, after the revolution of July, from 
thence to Paris, at which period several of 
his old companions in arms solicited and 
obtained, without his knowledge, the con- 
firmation of the title and rank which the 
emperor had conferred on him before the 
battle of Waterloo. On his return to 
Paris, after his long exile, the Marshal 
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was deeply affected on ascertaining that 


his wife was no more. He strove, how- 
ever, to gather consolation from the affec- 
tion of his children; but his peace was 
soon marred by the intrigues of Rodin, 
who sent one of his emissaries that had 
been stationed at the court of Vienna—a 
man, from his former career, capable of 
inspiring confidence—who said to him, 
“ The son of the emperor is dying a victim 
to the fear which the name of Napoleon 
still causes in Europe. From this slow 

ony, you, Marshal Simon, one of the 
must faithful friends of the emperor, can 
save the unfortunate prince. This corre- 
spondence proves that you may safely and 
secretly confer with one of the most influ- 
ential persons that surround the king of 
Rome, and that this person is dis to 
favour the escape of the prince. It is, 
therefore, possible, by a bold attempt, to 
rescue Napoleon II from Austria, where, 
in an atmosphere fatal to him, he is gra- 
dually expiring. The enterprise is a bold 
one, but it presents greater prospects of 
success to you than to any one else, for it 
is known how daringly you headed the 
conspiracy in 1815 in favour of Napo- 
leon II.” 

The state of languor and decay of the 
king of Rome was at that time publicly 
known in France; and it was even 
affirmed that he had been brought up by 
the priests in complete ignorance of his 
father’s glory, and that the greatest care 
was taken to repress the valiant and 
generous instincts which manifested them- 
selves in this unfortunate youth; so that 
the coldest hearts were moved at the 
affecting recital of his fatal destiny. In 
recalling to mind the Marshal's chivalrous 
loyalty to the emperor, it will be under- 
stood how deeply interested he was in the 
fate of the prince, and that if an opportu- 
nity presented itself, he would not consider 
he was bound to confine himself to vain 
regrets. Having shown the correspondence 
placed in his hands by Rodin's emissary 
to a friend, who, during the empire, had 
for a long period resided in an official 
capacity at Vienna, the Marshal found he 
might seriously listen to the proposals that 
were made to him. The idea of leaving 
his daughters to enter on so hazardous an 
enterprise as this, sorely perplexed him; 
and, on the other hand, he regarded him- 
self as perjured if he violated his promise 
to the emperor. To put an end to these 
ae feelings, he sought the advice of 

is father, in whose inflexible uprightness 
he had the utmost confidance. Unfortu- 
nately the old republican was mortally 
wounded during the aitack on M. Hardy's 
factory; but, in his last moments, still oc- 
cupied with the serious matters submitted 
to him by the Marshal, he said, “ My son, 
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you have a great duty to fulfil; under pain 
of forfeiting your honour, and of despising 
my last wish, you must, without hesita- 
tion—" 

The old man’s voice became so weak, 
that the remainder of the sentence was 
quite unintelligible, and he expired, leav- 
ing his son more perplexed than ever. 
This perplexity increased the deep sorrow 
that the Marshal felt at the tragic end of 
his father, and it was further augmented 
by the sadness of his daughters, and the 
scenes of desolation and mourning which 
Paris at that time presented, owing to the 
ravages of the cholera; yet, when Adrienne 
collected her relations around her, in order 
to guard against the plots of their enemies, 
her affectionate tenderness for Rose and 
Blanche appeared to exercise such a salu- 
tary influence on their mysterious sadness, 
that the Marshal, forgetting for a moment 
everything else, thought only of enjoying 
this happy change, which was, alas! too 
short in its. duration. 

Having reculled these facts to the mind 
of the reader, we will continue our recital 


CHAPTER XV.—JOCRISSE. 
Marshal Simon occupied, we have said, a 
modest abode in the Rue des Trois Freres. 
Two o'clock in the afternoon had just 
struck by the clock in the Marshal’s bed- 


chamber, which apartment was furnished 
with military simplicity. The weapons he 
had used in his different campaigns were 
placed at his bedside, and on a table stood 
a small bronze bust of the emperor, which 
was the only ornament in the apartment. 


The temperature without was far from 
being cool, yet there was a large fire in the 
room, for the Marshal, owing to his long 
residence in India, had become very sus- 
ceptible to the cold. A private door was 
opened, and a man carrying a basket of 
wood entered, and, having slowly advanced 
to the fireplace, went down on his knees, 
and began to pile up the wood in a box. 
After having spent a few minutes in this 
manner, he, still on his knees, slowly ap- 
proached a door not far from the fireplace, 
and appeared to listen with great attention, 
as if he was trying to hear if they were 
talking in the adjoining apartment. This 
man, who was employed to carry the wood 
and take messages, had an appearance the 
most ridiculously stupid that can be ima- 
gined; he served as a laughing-stock to all 
the other servants, and Dagobert, who per- 
formed the functions of major-domo, chris- 
tened him, in a moment of good humour, 
Jocrisse, a soubriquet which the imbecile, 
in every point of view, richly merited. 
Yet, at the moment when Jocrisse was 
listening, his usually dull and stupid coun- 
tenance e animated with a lively ray of 


intelligence; he crawled back to the fire- 
place, rose, and taking up his basket of 
clang 2 to the ve a which he 

n listening, and tap ntly, 
No one replied. He tapped agin, aaa 
louder; still, no reply. Then he culled 
out, in a hoarse voice, “ Mesdemvoiselles, do 
you want any wood, if you please, for your 
fire?” Receiving no reply, Jocrisse put 
his basket down, opened the door gentl 
walked in, and in a few minutes afterw 
returned, looking about anxiously, like a 
man that had just accomplished something 
important and mysterious. Taking up 
his basket again, he was preparing to leave 
the Marshal’s chamber, when Dagobert 
entered. The soldier, evidently surprised 
at the presence of Jocrisse, knit his eye 
brows, and said sharply, “ What are you 
doing here ?” 

At this sudden question, accompanied 
with a growl from Rabat- Joie, who was 
at the heels of his master, Jocrisse uttered 
@ cry of terror, and in order to give a 
greater appearance of reality to his fear, 
the supposed idiot dropped his basket of 
wood, as if terror and astonishment had 
deprived him of the use of his hands, 

“What are you doing here, you fool?” 
again demanded Degen, whose coun- 
tenance, impressed with sadness, showed 
he was in no humour to laugh at the pol- 
trounery of Jocrisse. 

“ Ah! Monsieur Dagobert, how you have 
frightened me!” 

“I ask you what you are doing here?” 

“You see, Monsieur Dagobert,” replied 
Jocrisse, pointing to his basket, “1 have 
just brought some wood for the duke.” 

“Well, pick up your basket, and be off.” 

“ Ah! Monsieur Dagobert, how fright- 
ened I still am!" 

“ Will you leave this,” said the soldier, 
games ocrisse to the door, while Rabat 

oie also seemed disposed to accelerate his 
retreat. . 

“I am going, Monsieur Dagobert—I 
am going; only keep off Monsieur Rabat 
Joie,” replied the idiot. 

Dagobert having pushed Jocrisse out of 
the chamber, locked the door, and taking 
down a pair of the Marshal’s pistols, un- 
loaded them, and then, with a deep sigh, 
replaced them. He then unlocked the 
door, and, approaching the fire-place, rested 
his elbow on the mantel-picce with a sad 
and thoughtful air; and after remaining 
in this position for a few minutes, he be- 
gan to pace the chamber in great agitation; 
then, stopping suddenly, he turned to the 
fire-arms, and, shaking his head sorrow- 
fully, said, “’Tis a fvolish fear; but, for 
two days past, his conduct has been 90 
strange, anyway it is more prudent —" 
then he added, “ He must tell me what is 
the matter; I am too uneasy; and his 
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children! it's enough to break one’s 
fu What can be the matter? It can- 
pot be the letters—he despises them; and 
j t no, no, he is ubove that.” 

“Rabat Joie suddenly erected his ears, 
tarned his head toward the door, and gave 
yent'to a loud growl. A few seconds atter 
gome one knocked at the door. 

“Who is there?” said Dagobert. 

No reply was given; but the knock was 


"he soldier having impatiently opened 
the door, saw before him the stupid coun- 
tenance of Jocriase. 

Why did you not answer me?” said 
the irritated soldier. 

“I was afraid, Monsieur Dagobert, be- 
quuse you sent me away a few minutes 


er What do you want, then?” 

“Monsieur Dagobert, don’t be angry; -I 
am going to tell you. It is a young man, 
who wishes to speak to you immediately.” 

“What is his name?” 

“His name, Monsieur Dagobert!” re- 
plied Jocrisse, with a foolish laugh. 

“Yes, his name, you idiot! tell me!” 

“Ah! Monsieur Dagobert, you ask me 
his name, because you want to laugh 
etme!” 

“The fool will drive me mad,” cried 
et, seizing Jocrisse by the collar— 
“ 


hat is the young man's name?” 


“What is the use of' telling ye Mon- 


deur Dagobert, when you already know?” 

“Oh! what an idiot!” cried Dagubert, 
denching his hands. 

“Yes, you know, Monsieur Dagobert, 
for the young man is your son; he is be- 
low, and wishes to speak to you imme- 
diately.” 

The stupidity of Jocrisse was acted so 
perfectly, that Dagobert was duped; and, 
more sorry than angry at such mmbecility, 
be shrugged his shoulders, telling Jocrisse 
fo follow him, and then left the apart- 
ment. Jocrisse obeyed ; but before he 
tiut the door, he drew a letter from his 
fieket, and, without turning his head, 

it behind him, confident of having 

it securely in the Marshal's cham- 

‘ber; but he had forgotten Rabat Joie, 

who, having seen the letter thrown down, 

took it up in his mouth, and fol- 

close on the heels of Jocrisse, whu 

did not perceive this new proof of Rabat 
doie’s intelligence. 

GMAPTER XVI.—THE ANONYMOUS LETTERS. 

We will afterwards mention what became 
of the letter that Rabat Joie picked up, and 
tho why he left his master when the latter 
Went to meet Agricola. 

bert, not having seen his son for 
Mveral days’ past, embraced him cor- 
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_—* Xnd how is your wife?” said the sol- 


. der. 


“ Quite well, father, thank you.” 

Dagobert, then perceiving that Agricola 
looked sorrowful, said, “ What is the mat- 
ter? has anything happened since I saw 

ou ?” 

“ All is finished, father—he is lost to us!” 
replied Agricola, in accents of despair. 

“Who, Agricola?” 

“M. Hardy.” 

“Why, you told me three days ago that 
you were going to see him.” 

“TI did see him, and Gabriel also saw him, 
and succeeded so well in rousing him, that 
he promised to return amungst us; then I, 
almost delirious with joy, ran to carry 
this good news to my comrades, who were 
waiting to know the result ot my interview, 
and as I was returning with them to thank 
M. Hardy, I saw a coach leave the house of 
the Jesuits; my heart sank within me, for 
1 felt sure they were conveying off our 
employer. I therefore ran to stop the 
horses, and called on my comrades to help 
me; but the postilion Sessuhed me down 
with the handle of his whip, and when I 
was restored tu consciousness, the coach 
was a great way off.” 

* Well, what did you do then?” 

“Tran to Mademoiselle de Cardoville, 
and told her what had occurred. ‘ You 
must,’ said she, ‘ take post-horses ae 
and fullow, and perhaps you will be able 
to rescue him from the baleful influence of 
which these priests have succeeded in gain- 
ing over him.’ An hour after I was in 
pursuit of him, and I learned from the re- 
turning postilions, that he had been taken 
about four leagues from any high road, to a 
lonely valley—Val de Saint Herem. At 
I arrived, in this valley before a 
gloomy building, at the foot of a high 
mountain. I rang the bell, a man opened 
the dcor, to whom I said, ‘The Abbé 
d’Aigrigny has just arrived here with a 
gentleman; tell the gentleman I want to 
see him immediately on very important bu- 
siness.’ ‘The man asked us in. A few 
minutes after, the Abbé came, and seeing 
me, instantly disappeared, but shortly after 
1 found myself in the presence of M. 
Hardy, and the moment 1 looked on his 
countenance | saw that all was lost. Ad- 
dressing me in a mild, but firm vuice, he 
said, * 1 know, and excuse the motive which 
en you here; but I am determined to 
live henceforth in solitude. I have taken 
this resolution voluntarily, because I think 
of the salvation of my soul. Tell your 
comrades that my orders will be such—that 
they remember me kindly.’ And as I was 
about to speak he added, ‘It is useless, my 
friend; my resolution is immoveable; 
prayer will henceforth absorb my whole at- 
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“how powerful they are! I would rather 
face a square of Russian grenadiers than a 
dozen of them; but 1 have other subjects of 
fear and regret.” 

“ What are you afraid of, father?” 

* Anonymous letters are sent to us every 
day, reproaching the Murshal for not tak- 
ing vengeance on d’Aigrigny, the persecu- 
tor of his wife and children; and other 
letters, the contents of which I am not ac- 
quainted with, are also sent. The Mar- 
shal has become dejected and irritable; he 
has lately been visited by a gentleman who 
has the appearance of an old soldier, and I 
have remarked that the sadness of the 
Marshal is always greater after these visits. 
Twice or thrice I have spoken to him on 
the subject, but I saw he was displeased, 
therefore I desisted. Yesterday evenin 
the gentleman was here, and remained ti 
nearly eleven o’clock. After his depar- 
ture the Marshal was extremely agitated.” 

“ What can be the matter with him, fa- 
ther?” 

“I knownot; he is greatly changed. He 
has not seen his daughters for two vo 
past. Poor things! Their governess tells 
me that she has seen them shed tears in 
their sleep.” 

At this moment, hearing the hasty steps of 
some one in the court, Dagobert looked up, 
and saw the Marshal, pale and agitated, 
holding in his hand a letter which he 
seemed to read with feverish anxiety. 


(To be continued.) 


PHONOTYPY AND PHONOGRAPHY. 


All foreigners complain of the irregu- 
larities of the English language. The 
hisvory of our island may account for them. 
To our original tongue the Romans joined 
theirs. When they ceased to be masters 
of the country, or became amalgamated with 
its inhabitants, the language was left.a com - 
pound of both. To this the Saxons made 
additions, and in a@ great measure. super- 
seded what had gone before. The Norman 
Conquest, which gave us new masters, 
added French to the former varieties, and 
our widely-extended commerce in modern 
times has brought words as well as com- 
modities from all parts of the world, to be 
thrown into the general stock. 

Inconsistencies and anomalies beyond the 
possibility of enumeration are to be found 
in the English language, as it is now 
spoken and written. The letters used in 
one word have, in sound, scarcely a re- 
semblance to that which we give to them 
in anvther. No general rule can be framed 


for the instruction of the student thet 
will at once guide him to accuracy in 
writing or speaking. 

This is unquestionably an evil. Two 
gentlemen, Mr. Isaac Pitman and Mr. 
A. J. Ellis, have undertaken the herculean 
task of curing it. They have laboured to 
form a system under which words shall be 
written as they are pronounced, and uni- 
formity established in the representations 
of sound. They shall explain for then- 
selves. In a > me en by Mr. Ellis—one 
of a series of publications just brought 
out—the writer thus opens his case:— 

“While we are still children, and have 
to thumb the spelling-book, and perh 
with many tears, to learn the orthograp y 
of every word in the language out of 
Entick’s Dictionary, or some such well- 
known school manual, we feel all the hor- 
rors of our present heterotypy; but when 
we have mastered the art of spelling % 
far as to be able to read fluently at sight, 
and to write without making any very 


-great mistakes of orthography, we forget 


the intense labour with which we acquired 
two arts, which are nearly as necessary to 
us as speaking and hearing. And because 
we feel no trouble in onmlient words, with 
which we are familiar by having seen them 
thousands .of times in our lives, we over- 
look the fact that every one who sees 
them for the first time will have the great- 
est difficulty in discovering what sounds 
they represent, But, take the foreigner— 
we shall learn more from him than froma 
boy, because when we see a man in fall 
power of intellect desirous of learning, 
and unsparing in his efforts to gain know- 
ledge, yet fail to acquire a facility in read- 
ing our language, even when the mere 
pronunciation of any word offers no diffi- 
culties to him, we can no longer put our- 
selves off with paltry excuses; we must 
own that there is a why, and a very 
serious one, although we do not now 
feel it ourselves. We don’t feel it? Nay, 
let us be sincere; let us take up a scienti 

work containing many new words, tech- 
nical words, derived from languages with 
which we are unacquainted, and Baglished 
after the usual disguising fashion, do we 
never stumble—never falsely accentuate— 
never blunder in the sounds given to the 
vowels? Nay, take the very name of the 
art we are now treating of, PHONOTYPY; 
present it thus written, and see whether 
every one pronounces it nearly in the same 
way; will you not hear ‘fonot{pi, fond- 
tipf, fondtip’i,” and such like? We have 
heard these pronunciations given. ‘But 
without travelling to unknown languages, 
let us take technical words of common 
life; the printers have types called primer 
pica, bourgeois, and paper called demy 
Well, my friend, how do you pronounce 


wees 
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these words? Ifyou have spent your time 
st a public school and at a university, if 
you have learned French and Italian, we 
imagine that you will stumble upon very 
many pronunciations before you arrive at 
the true, ‘primur, pfcu, burjés’, dimi.’ 
The first, perhaps, you may utter, though 
it will be only a guess; but, if you are like 
ourselves, your first ideas of the three last 
will be ‘pica,’ ‘barjwa,’ and ‘demf;’ 
sounds very remote indeed from the usual 
ones. Thus it is with all words in com- 
mon life. What landsman guesses that 
boatswain spells ‘bésun,’ corswain ‘coc- 
sun, studdingsail ‘stinsul, &c. &c.? 
These, you will say, are extreme cases; 
but'why so? Only because your particular 
avocations have not led you to utter these 
words, or hear them uttered. Recollect 
that the foreigner is in the same predica- 
ment with respect to all the words in the 
language; and for this reason—the letters 
in our alphabet have no fixed sounds 
attached to them, nor is the same sound 
invariably represented by the same com- 
bination of letters. Now what we plead 
for is, some system of printing and writing, 
inwhich the same sound has always the 
fame symbol, and the same symbol has 
tlways the same sound; and this we call, 
when printed, PHonorrry, from ‘féni,’ 
Yoice, and ‘t{pos,’ type; while the now 
common, or other style of printing, is termed 


eterotypy, from ‘ heturos’ other, and ‘tipos’ 
pe. 


We abstain, for the present, from exa- 
@ining the merits of the plan. To do 
justice to it, more space thanan at pre- 
feut be given to the subject wouid be 
necessary. A doubt, however, may be 
entertained whether, admitting it to be 
tdmirable, the change contemplated would 
be desirable. In ancient days it might 
have been well that more simple expression 

Sppropriate characters should have 
ted, but now that the mental 
wealth of centuries is invested in the pre- 
raat, and orthography, or some- 
thing like it, would it not be a fearful 
thing to make a change at the risk of 
tendering all modern authors obsolete? 
eT this may be satisfactorily an- 
by showing that all existing works 
tould be preserved in the new mode of 
Writing, which, moreover, it is affirmed, 
tan be easily acquired in a short time. 
If that were satisfactorily proved, we know 
hot what the effect would be on the public 
mind. What an enormous impulse would 
itgive to trade, if phonographic copies of all 
standard works were suddenly and uni- 
versally called for? 


EGYPTIAN CORN LAWS, axp BRI- 
anes COMMERCE wirn tHe HOLY 
D. 


Dr. Bowring gives the following picture 
of Egypt, as she was and as she is, and of 
the influence of England on the present in- 
habitants of Jerusalem :— 

“Egypt has been for between three and 
four thousand years, the granary of the 
world. It was the granary of the world 
in the time of the patriarchs, and from the 
time of Pharaoh to the present day. Even 
when its population was between seven and. 
eight millions (and it is now, perhaps, not 
more than two millions) it produeed not 
only sufficient for its own consumption, but 
its overflowing harvests were diffused over 
every place throughout the Mediterranean, 
and their superabundance supplied food 
for more than Egyptian mouths. The 
Pacha, who is a very intelligent and a very 
remarkable man, capable of reasoning, and 
&@ man, more than any Turk I ever met 
with, alive to the great interests of the coun- 
try, had been interfering with the intro: 
duction of corn, and put on it a very heavy 
duty, under the belief that his all-pro- 
ductive country never could want corn. 
But it happened there, as it will happen 
everywhere, that any interference with 
production is an embarrassment to produc- 
tion, and that capital, finding itself embar- 
rassed and annoyed with each interference, 
applies itself to other channels; and when I 
was in Egypt the people were absolutely me- 
naced with famine, and in Cairo corn could 
scarcely be had for love or money, or even 
with the despotic orders of the Pacha in 
hand. I spoke to the Pacha upon the sub- 
ject, and T told him he was deluded by 
those about him, like other monarchs sur- 
rounded by their flatterers, who rather told 
him that which was not true than that 
which was, I told him how the country 
was menaced with nothing less than star- 
vation, and that if the system were con- 
tinued he would probably see his army in 
a state of revolt; for it was true in Africa, 
as in England, that no revolt was so ter- 
rible as that of the belly. He, after a long 
debate, gave way, on said he thought it 
was better to let ccrn come in and go out 
of the ports without any duty whatever. 
I ventured to assure him he would soon see 
tlie beneficial consequences. I had reason 
to say so, for it was then at 180 piastres, 
but after this it fell down to 70. Corn 
thenceforward came in and went out to all 
quarters, and I left Egypt exporting in- 
stead of importing corn; and, as I believe 
the folly of interference will not again be 
committed, I have no doubt Egypt will be- 
come the land of plenty, which she has 
been for ages. Now, with regard to this 
eastern world, we have only to be mindful 
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of our state and to liberalise our legislation, 
and the field of commercial enterprise will 
be found boundless still. In former days 
Aleppo and many other principal places 
in Syria were seats of merchants. Many 
of them are mentioned by poets, dramatists, 
and historians, though their history has 
for two centuries been almost forgotten. 
Turkish despotism has done what despotism 
always does—destroy trate. To one mono- 
ly followed many: monopoly led to the 
lepopulation of the country, and men op- 
pressed scampered off—men whose capital 
was dealt with tyrannically ran away with 
such asremained; thus Syria, this holy land, 
had been almost abandoned by men of en- 
terprise. Within a few years, however, a 
new state of things has taken place. We 
have now intercourse with Damascus, with 
Aleppo, with Tyre, with Sidon, with Jeru- 
salem, and with Tripoli. What a satisfac- 
tion is it to every man going from the 
west to the east, when he clambers up 
Mount Lebanon, to find one of the an- 
cient Druses clothed in garments with 
which our industrious countrymen have 
provided him. What a delight it is on 
going to the holy cities to stop with the 
caravan at Nazareth—to see 4,000 indivi- 
duals, and scarcely be able to fix upon one 
but to whom your country has presented 
some comfort, or some decoration. Peace 
and industry have been doing this and 
much more, for be assured that whilst this 
country is diffusiug blessings, she is crea- 
ting an interest, she is exciting in the 
minds of those she serves an affection to- 
wards her, and thus commerce is a com- 
munication of good, and a dispensing of 
blessings which were never enjoyed before. 
Under the desire for obtaining your com- 
modities, the mountains of the Holy Tand 
are beginning to be covered with new ve- 
getation. Mulberry trees are being plant- 
ed; the olive is again attended to; the 
vineyards are again gathered by the side 
of Mount Tabor; and all this is done by 
the influence of trade—all these grow at 
the desire to receive something which you 
communicate. 


HOW TO LAY EVIL SPIRITS. 
The following appeared in the Turkish 

Moniteur, published at Constantinople, 

about ten years ago. It is clear, that the 

notions which once prevailed in Europe 
on the subject of witches and necroman- 
cers, travel eastward. 

“ Judicial Report addressed to the Minis. 
ter of the Interior by the Judge of Ter- 
nova, Doctor of Divinity, Achmet Chucri 
Effendi :— 

“This communication ofa feeble prayer, 


to the Sublime Porte has for its object the 
description of an apparition, or wandering 
spirit, which has appeared lately at Ter. 
nova, and other parts of Roumelia, where 
it has for some time troubled the children 
of God, by entering into their habitations 
and houses, and mixing together the milk, 
the flour, the oil, and the honey, or throw. 
ing the contents of the several vessels on 
the ground. At other times it is known 
to throw the cushions of the sofas into dis- 
order, and to remove the furniture from 
one part of the house to the other, and to 
take up children from the cradles and put 
them out at the door-ways, and toload the 
chests of People, when asleep, with hea 
stones and great weights. Those men 
women whom it attacks have not suffered 
any ill, but they all state that it fell upon 
them with the weight of a buffalo. In 
consequence of several of the inhabitants 
being obliged to quit their houses, and all 
being very much alarmed, and in conse- 
quence of the complaints that were made to 
me, I concluded that the mischief was done 
by an evil spirit, as I well know that the 
same thing occurred before here, and I tuok 
the best means that I could, at their request, 
to rid them of so great acalamity. Nicolas 
Raya de Vinogen, in the town of Islimia, 
being reported as a sorcerer, I had him 


brought to me by means of the governorof 
that town! and Elhagi Dervich Bey Effen- 


di having agreed to pay him 800 piastres 
for his services, the said sorcerer, after 
having reflected for some time, under 
the task. He commenced first by showing 
us the manner in which he would bring the 
matter to proof, which was by — in 
his fingers a stick, on which was painted aa 
image, which would poiut to the place 
from whence the spirit proceeded. The 
people then assembled in t numbers in 
the grave-yard, and I, having accompanied 
them, saw how the operation was perform- 
ed, as I shall detail below, by which it has 
been proved that the spirit belonged to two 
traitors and rebel chiefs of the extinct 
Milotes (the Janissaries), Zetick Oglou and 
Etend Abdé. We observed their bodies, 
after they were exposed, not half the size 
that they were when they were alive; their 
nails three inches long, their eyes like fire, 
full of blood—in fine, being objects of the 
greatest terror, which every person present 
can bear witness to, the said persons being 
of the number of the annihilated traitors 
who were always objects of malediction 
while they were alive here. They plun- 
dered houses, abused women, and commit- 
ted assassinations and other crimes, 40 
retired into secret before their deaths, be- 
cause they saw their accomplices and com- 
panions perish under the shade of the 
supreme felicita, which 1s the shade of 
God upon the earth (the Sultan). But after 
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their death, in consequence of the evil which 
they did in life, the evil spirits which oc- 
cupied their bodies were ordered to walk 

in upon the earth, where they had 
troubled the creatures of God; an extraor- 
dary circumstance, but still a just fate for 
infidels, and it is, without doubt, the result 
of the will of the supreme and all powerful 
Sovereion whocursed them. After the sor- 
cerer had given — that they were the 
evil-doers, by making their bodies stand up 
jn their graves, he said it was necessary 
that their hearts should be taken out, in 
order that they might be put in boiling 
water and boiled ; but that having been 
done, and no impression being made on 
them, the sorcerer stated it was absolutely 
necessary they should be burned. The 
Fetva de Saiddin ibni Srasan, Grand Mufti, 
being of the same opinion, and decided that 
it was a legal and just act to burn, in order 
that the evil spirits might be thoroughly 
destroyed, according to their authority it was 
done and executed, thanks to God, since 
which all the inhabitants have been deli- 
yered from the evil which annoyed them.” 


HOG FRYING; or, THE PRODUC- 
. TION OF OIL FROM LARD. 


BY JOHN BYRNE. 


Of all the new manufactories introduced 
into the United States of America, there 
isnone which has gone a-head with such 
a“perfect rush” (to use a favourite west- 
em phrase), as the production of oil from 
lard. In the Great Western Valley, ma- 
Bufactories are springing up at all the 
pincipel pitas, such as Cincinnati, Louis- 

» Nashville, St. Louis, Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land, Ghicago, Detroit, &c., and two have 
tiready been established at Rochester, in 
the state of New York. Already the 
principal manufactories count their barrels 
af oil by tens of thousands, and there is 
quite as much truth as poetry in the sign 
of & manufacturer at Pittsburgh, over 
whose door appears the representation of 
two mammoth porkers in the act of devouring 
6 


ting the year 1843, about 245,000 hogs 
been killed at Cincinnati; the num- 
sluughtered at other places was also 
se, and increasing considerably. Of 

the number killed in Cincinnati, about 
80,000, according to the most authentic 
tion, have, with the exception of 
which are pickled and preserved, 

been converted into lard at once. For- 
merly, it was very difficult to fry hogs in 
balk without burning or otherwise injuring 
» 80 as to make an inferior article ; 

but now steam has been called to the aid of 
manufacturer, and every particle of fat 

is seperated from the meat and bones, with 


rfect certainty and ease. A large tub, 
vith a double " hottom, is prepared, the 
upper one some inches above the other. 
Into the tub, the hog, with the exception 
of the hams, is put, the cover secured, and 
the steam let in. The fat and meat fall 
from the bones, and the lard pours through 
small holes in the upper bottom, into the 
space between them, from whence it is 
drawn for a and packing. 

The quantity of lard yielded, where the 
whole hog is treated for it, will, of course, 
depend on the fatness of the animal. It is 
found, by experience, that hogs weighing 
from 300 to 400 lbs. are the best for frying; 
the quantity of lard when well fed, consi- 
derably exceeding in proportion that of 
smaller ones. The per centage, where the 
hog, with the exception of the ham, is used, 
varies from 55 to 65, and some very well 
fed, and of the China and Berkshire breed, 
having reached 70. It has been ascer- 
tained that where the whole hog is used, 
the lard contains more oil and less stearine 
than that made from the leaf or rough fat; 
and it was not so well adapted for keeping 
or for transportation as that. This obstacle 
has been removed by taking from the lari 
made in this way, about 40 per cent. of oil, 
which leaves the lard of the proper con- 
sistency for packing and of a superior 
quality. 

Some of the manufacturers of lard from 
the hog have adopted the practice of skin- 
ning the animal before rendering into lard. 
In this method there is no waste of lard, 
as all the fat adhering to the skin is sepe- 
rated from it, by a steel scraper, easily. Tis 
then converted into leather, which is excel- 
lent for various purposes, such as saddle 
and harness ctainn, bookbinding, &c. 
Where the lard is made by steam, the 
bones are left in fine condition for conver- 
sion into animal charcoal, which is worth 
some two or three cents. per pound. It is 
probable that this substance will prove as 
much service and be in as great demand 
for the clarification of corn stalk sugar in 
the Western States of America, as-is the 
same material in France for the making of 
the best sugar. 





The Gatherer. 


The House.—This establishment, 
which has made the fortunes of many 
singers, but of a still greater number of 
lawyers, it is suspected, have reason to 
bless the day when it was built. We at 
length, however, hear that after the litiga- 
tion of half a century, the long vexed 
proprietorship of our Italian Opera House 
is decided, and the property formal'y 
taken possession of by the present lessee, 
Mr. Lumley. 
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Importance of Drawing to Artists.—M. 
d’Agincourt, in his advice to painters, thus 
earnestly commends the study of drawing : 
—“O you young artists, to whom Nature 
has assigned what you call talent ; and 
you, still more fortunate, whom her benefi- 
cence has endowed with a poetic imagina- 
tion, and a feeling heart, allow me to 
repeat to you this advice—study daily, 
study incessantly, that fundamental part 
of your labours, drawing; give yourselves 
up to this study even to the end of your 
days. I find at Rome a hundred proofs, in 
tradition and in monuments, that attest 
that my immortal countryman, Nicolas 
Poussin, made drawings, both after nature 
and the antique, to his very last moments 
—a painful labour, which is rarely that of 
a head radiant with glory and covered 
with hoary locks.” 

Roman Epitaphs.—Some of the epitaphs 
found in the catacombs of Rome are models 
of simple brevity—“ Victoria Dormit”— 
“ Porcella hic dormit in pace ;” sometimes 
however, they are a little more particular, 
as in the following instance: “ Faustinz, 
virgini fortissime, que vixit annos X XI.” 

Weber’s Monument.—The site for the 
Weber monument, to be erected in Dresden, 
has been selected, by the king of Saxony, 
in front of the Theatre Royal of that city. 
The committee have decided that the mo- 
nument in question shall be the counter- 
part of that about to be erected to the 
memory of Beethoven—that is, that it 
shall consist of a colossal statue, in bronze, 
of the illustrious deceased, on a quadrangu- 
lar pedestal enriched with bass-reliefs on 
the four sides. 

Mr. Adolphus.—This well-known bar- 
rister and writer last week breathed his 
last. He defended Thistlewood in 1820, 
and was a bold and frequently successful 
pleader. He was the author of several 
works, emong which may be mentioned 
“ Bio ohiaal Memoirs of the French 
Revolution,” the “ Life of a Barrister,” 
a “History of the Reign of George the 
Third,” and “Memoirs of John Banister the 
Actor.” 

Fairs in the Old Times.—The fairs of 
Bruges were the best frequented of any in 
Europe. Ludovico Guicciardini mentions, 
in his description of the Low Countries, 
that in the year 1318, no fewer than five 
Venetian galleasses, vessels of very consi- 
derable burden, arrived in Bruges, in order 
to dispose of their cargoes.atthe fair. The 
Hanseatic merchants were the principal 
purchasers of Indian commodities ; they 
disposed of them in the ports of the Baltic, 
or carried them up the great rivers into 
the heart of Germany. The vivifying 
effects of this commerce were everywhere 
felt. No wonder they were deemed im- 
portant. Even in our own country almost 
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every city and village, even monasteries, 
solicited the privilege, as a royal or seig- 
norial concession, of holding a fair on a 
given day in each year. Some of these 
fairs were celebrated over the world : at 
that of the Landit, at St. Denys, even 
Armenians were present ;_ and the chroni- 
clers describe, with wonder and astonish. 
ment, the quantity of merchandise exposed 
for sale, and the number of purchases 
completed within the short spaco of time 
allowed for traffic. 

Water the Common Parent.—Man speaks 
of the “mother earth,” from whence he 
came, and whither ke returns; but, after 
all, the-honour of his maternity belongs to 
water. Earth is but the nurse of another's 
Progeny she merely. nourishes the chil- 

en of a more prolific element, by whom 
she herself is fed and clothed in return, 
Water is the universal mother—the bene- 
ficent, the all-fructifying—beautiful to the 
eye, refreshing to the touch, pleasant to 
the palate, and musical to the ear. What 
should we be without her?. We have only 
to imagine the condition of the moon, and 
the question is answered. Men with great 
telescopes, who have looked over her sur- 
face, and examined every hole and cranny 
in her, have decided that, for want of water, 
she is‘ nothing but ‘a dry and uninhabitable 
rock.— Thames and its Trihutar ies. 

: Mj de Lamartine:-—This eminent writer 
obtained, from the tribunals of Paris, the 
rescinding the contract by which he had 
assigned to M. Béthune, in the name of a 
company of speculators to be then formed, 
the copyright of his “Histoire des Giron 
dins,” and of an unpublished volume of 
dramas ; together with the right to reprint 
his former works, at the expiration of the 
interest therein already conceded to M ~ 
Charles Gosselin. It is worth while stat. 
ing the terms of this contract, as an addi- 
tional example to some others which we 
have given, of the value of literary property 
in France. M. de rtine was to, 
receive £2,000 sterling, on delivery of the, 
MS. of the “‘ Girondins” —£12,000 further, 
in the course of the two following years ; 
and, from the Ist of January, 1847, an 
annuity of £240 was secured to him for 
life, with a reversion of one half to his 
wife, after his decease. M. de Lamartine, 
as our readers know, was annoyed to find 
that, by a subsequent ment made 
between his oneme and the editors of the 
Presse, his “ Histoire des Girondins” had 
become food for the feuilleton ; and, like 
M. de Chateaubriand, he determined to 
resist. 
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